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AFTER THE BIBLE IS EXCLUDED—WHAT ? 


MIDST all the violent declamation which attended the 
School and Bible controversy in Cincinnati, did any-. 

thing surpass the affirmation, incessantly repeated, that if 
the Bible were excluded, God Almighty himself would be: 
banished from our public schools? There was one reverend 
gentleman in particular who accented this phrase with 
Catonian monotony, and with the unction which frequently 
accompanies profane swearing ; but who, with no thought 
of taking his Maker’s name in vain, was not unwilling to 
parade his ex-officio concern for the welfare. of Deity. 
Indeed, it seemed at one time as if, but for this clergyman’s: 
frantic endeavors, there would be but small help for the 
Creator against his creatures. If it was really so, then has: 
the order of the universe seldom hung upon a slighter 
thread. In other times emperors and popes have stood. 
between God Almighty. and like perils to his presence in 
this place or that; but as the anathemas multiply, the case 
becomes more desperate, till even an unevangelical preacher: 
is appointed to lead the forlorn hope of Heaven. The: 
pious Alexander I., of Russia, ordered, in the latter years of 
his reign, that professors of astronomy and geology should 
teach nothing not strictly in accordance with Genesis. That 
was his method of keeping God in the schools; and it can- 
not be denied that it was much more rational than ours. 
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But his line of defence has long since been penetrated and 
outflanked, and that other contrivance of his, for maintain- 
ing God’s share in the government of mankind—the Holy 
Alliance—we are now seeing the last of at Sadowa and 
Sedan. . 

There is no atheism, in fact, so bold as that which pro- 
claims God’s inability to take care of himself, and which 
conditions, so to speak, his integrity upon the preservation 
of any given book, church, creed, priest, or pope. Now if 
anything is clear, it is that the Maker of the universe is as 
prodigal of means and instruments in the world of man as in 
the world of matter. For the one bud that germinates he 
furnishes a thousand that are suppressed ; and not less surely 
he has guarded that human progress shall be independent 
of individual human fortune. Almost every great invention 
has had a plurality of claimants, often in different parts of 
the globe. Seven cities believed themselves capable of pro- 
ducing a Homer. Wickliffe and Knox, Huss and Luther, 
Savonarola and Calvin prove over how wide an area the 
seeds of Reformation were sown by the hand that always 
scatters in overplus. History cannot pronounce any or all 
of them to have been essential to the work which they 
accomplished. Others were ready to take their place had 
they failed to appear. The “ mute, inglorious Milton,” and 
“ Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood,” of the country 
churchyard, were something more than poetic imaginings: 
they were potential realities. 

Suppose, therefore, we give over being startled because 
the earth revolves, or is older than six thousand years, or 
because the Bible, after having been superseded in Puritan 
State constitutions, is divorced from State schools, and rele- 
gated to the family, where it belongs. The religious element 
in man’s nature, we may be sure, is not going to be eradi- 
cated, whatever fate befalls any system of theology, and it 
may be cultivated without book, bell, or candle. Let us 
leave devotional instruction to those whose business it is— 
to parents and clergymen. The worship of God by improv- 
ing the faculties which he gave us, by training along with 
the senses the will, the judgment and conscience—this even 
a Cincinnati teacher is at liberty to inculcate. Let him dis- 
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regard the blasphemy of those who ignorantly assert that 
there is no morality apart from the Bible; but let him be 
deeply impressed with the fact that intelligence is not a sub- 
stitute for morality nor identical with it, but merely an aid. 
The possession of knowledge indeed sometimes prompts to 
crime, and often, as we all know, facilitates the commission 
of it. It is true, we do not charge the blame of forgery 
upon the writing-master, but can we altogether relieve the 
school of it ? 

If the teacher’s example be bad, if his life be immoral, all 
talk from him of virtue and right conduct will be far worse 
than useless. If, on the other hand, his character is genuine 
and pure, and his aims elevated, there is no pastor or head 
of Sunday-school that might not envy him his power for 
good. First of all doctrines, to be both directly and indi- 
rectly enforced, is the love of truth for its own sake—God 
knows no higher service than this. To love truth is to 
search for it incessantly and on all occasions, and is the 
foundation of all sound knowledge. From this passion 
spring the habit of inquiry and the habit of observation, 
without which science can have no followers worthy of the 
name. These in turn beget the scepticism which is the 
parent of invention and reform, and the enemy of dogmatism 
and bigotry. The love of accuracy is, as far as it goes, the 
love of truth, and there can be no thoroughness without one 
or other of these motives. Here already we. have thé 
qualities best fitted for discipline and learning ; and if any 
one will reflect how customary it is to engraft these by 
means of the rod—by brute force from without instead of by 
ennobling development from within—he will perceive at 
once how sadly the teacher has shirked his responsibilities 
and abused his opportunities. We see him every day 
engaged not in building up character for all time, but in 
achieving this or that recitation, and in preserving order 
between stated hours. From this point of view, I do 
not hesitate to affirm that the system of marks and rank, 
of merits and demerits, is the complement of the rod, 
and means not less an avoidance of duty on the part of the 
teacher. 

Next to the love of truth for its own sake,.is the love 
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of learning for its sake, and not as means for the making of 
money, or winning place and distinction. This is so far 
from being appreciated, that the demands of education 
are supposed to be satisfied when the child has availed him- 
self of the facilities of any given neighborhood, or of those 
permitted by his parents’ resources. But the country lad 
who learns all that can be taught in a school held six weeks 
in each half year, and the college graduate who has received 
his degree, are equally at fault if they suppose their educa- 
tion finished. A lesson recited correctly i is not absolution 
from further study, and no more is the aggregate of a 
thousand recitations. The end of education still remains the 
perfection of the human soul. While no man attains that, 
each one may share in the perfectibility of the race, which is 
infinite. Perhaps from no other source would so much bene- 
fit flow to the cause of public instruction in this country, as 
a correct conception on the part of teachers, and, through 
them, of scholars, of education in this its highest and most 
liberalizing sense. 

A virtue not surpassed by any other is self-restraint, and 
this the teacher can implant by doctrine if he sustain it by his 
example. What, however, is the usual care of masters in 
this regard; and how will their restraint of themselves 
compare with that which they exact of their pupils? Let 
pre history of the rod answer. I am aware that unless the 
oundations of self-denial and control are laid early—almost 
in the cradle—it will be difficult to lay them in after years, 
and that the teacher’s task is the hardest possible. Still, if 
he has not to do with an age when habits are readily formed, 
it is one amenable to reason and benevolent suggestion ; and 
he will often have one of the finest of human pleasures 
in the spectacle of the change which he has wrought in the 
spirit and determination of some wayward or backward 
youth, who needed an inspiration to be saved to usefulness. 
By teaching him to subordinate his lower passions to 
his higher, and to prefer future interests to those which im- 
mediately tempt him, religion is as truly advanced as though 
he were fed on sermons or on extracts from the Bible. 

Business men assert, and with evidence, that ninety-six 
pre cent. of their number fail sooner or later to make a 
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living. There is, therefore, a dreadful waste in our social 
economy. Men set themselves to do what they were never 
fitted for, and, in the effort to save themselves from failure, 
to what must they not resort that is dishonorable and 
demoralizing? It is proverbial that trade is conducted 
on principles inconsistent with Christian profession, and 
it follows that there has somewhere been a miserable lack of 
moral training—perhaps I should say moral stiffening and 
bracing which no temptation could overcome. The school 
is not omnipotent, but I think that its influence in solving 
this problem might be beneficently felt. Besides its general 
moral discipline, it will, if it has been properly conducted, 
have developed the peculiar genius and bent of every child, 
so that the teacher can advise with tolerable confidence what 
had best be his future occupation. One thus directed, and 
previously armed against the vulgar thirst for money- 
getting, will be likely to remain in the place into which he 
drops, and to prosper in it. Over-crowded pursuits will be 
relieved and competition so much diminished that men will 
no longer be compelled to cheat and to overreach on week- 
days, and confess themselves miserable sinners on Sundays; 
and as this would manifestly improve the quality of our con- 
gregations, and would react favorably upon the ministers, 
I cannot but think the function just ascribed to the teacher 
also of service to religion, if not in its very exercise 
religious. 7 

There remains, for men teachers especially, a peculiar 
missionary field in which few are fully qualified to labor, 
but which offers the highest rewards for devotion. We 
hear a great deal, and by no means too often, of the duty 
which the home owes to the school; but the school has a 
reciprocal duty to the home, which it only discharges in 
part when it teaches what lies between the covers of our 
text-books. There is a duty of the home to itself, which it 
shirks, and which, I admit, the school cannot wholly as- 
sume ; and that is a warning from filth and from debasing 
indulgences, and some sort of instruction in the mysteries 
of birth and the responsibilities of parentage. If the 
licentious and irreverent character of the medical student 
(with the necessary exceptions) were not well known, I 
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should say that a teacher would profit by having been one, 
as he certainly would by being a father. But it is only 
needful that he should understand the physiology of pu- 
berty, and the perils which attend a period when the 
imagination of the purest is excited to unclean thoughts, to 
enable him to detect the subjects for whom his advice 
should be ready, and those others, the moral lepers of every 
mixed company of boys, who are shameless victims of neg- 
lect or false training, and whose presence should be care- 
fully guarded against, if it cannot be promptly got rid of. 
These last are the debauched transmitters of nastiness, of 
premature knowledge, of dirty language and infamous con- 
ceptions, and of literature which it is too indulgent to call 
simply indecent. Against these pests the worthy father 
and pious mother have provided nothing. A false modesty 
restrains them from anticipating the lewd distortions of 
truth with which their children will inevitably be beguiled, 
and their memories, if not their habits, forever stained. I 
repeat: the school can not repair the delinquency of the 
home in this important office, but it has opportunities 
denied to parents of discovering evil associations, both in 
their rise and in their confirmation ; and a timely word may 
save from corruption. 

The bearing this has upon religion I leave for those to 
dispute who hold that marriage is a religious ordinance, or 
one having the highest sanctions of religion, and that con- 
sequently divorces are an abomination in a Christian land. 
Those who have already agreed with me that it is a re- 
ligious service to make a man’s talent agree with his 
avocation, will not think less highly of labor bestowed in 
elevating the sexes in each others’ eyes, and in bringing 
about indissoluble because naturally compatible marriages. 
It is well to repeat here what was said in the beginning: 
_ that knowledge is not virtue itself, but only the handmaid 
of virtue. This is the lesson of Connecticut statistics—a 
State having a first-class university as well as the usual 
network of common schools: in every nine and seven-tenths 
marriages there is sure to be one divorce. Ohio, which has 
no university comparable to Yale, and whose common- 
schools are presumably no better than Connecticut’s, has 
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but one divorce in twenty-four marriages, in a much larger 
population, There are graduates of common schools 
who make it their business to procure divorces by ob- 
serving prescribed forms yet without the knowledge of one 
or other of the parties,—contrary to the spirit of the law. 
One of these forms is the due advertisement of the notice to 
appear; and there are graduates of our common schools 
who are not above conniving at a cruel fraud by printing 
these notices on the blank side of a half-printed sheet of 
some regularly published newspaper, to be afterwards cut 
out, showing print on both sides, and presented to the court 
as evidence of having been advertised ‘in the paper in 
question. Recent statistics in Scotland in regard to ille- 
gitimate births show that the counties in which the pro- 
portion of these is highest are also those in which the 
highest proportion of men and women are able to sign their 
names in writing in the marriage registers. Who will dare, 
if he can, unveil the statistics of criminal abortion in this 
country, and show how far it is from being confined to the 
illiterate of any class ? 

The wise words of Renan recur to us: “It is said the 
common school won the day at Sadowa [as again at Sedan]. 
No! It was German science—the university,,which makes 
the school—German virtue, Protestantism, philosophy: it 
was Luther, Kant, Fichte, Hegel.” German virtue—not dis- 
tinct from American virtue; simple virtue therefore. That 
it is which is to prepare us if not for our Sadowa, at least 
against it. If we can foster that in our schools, we need not 
regret the absence of the Bible. If we foster that, God 
Almighty will not be banished from them, nor will the 
teacher’s occupation be gone. 

P, CHAMITE. 





BEES make their honey in the dark, for the reason that 
by the action of light the pure syrup of honey is crystalized, 
or candied, as the saying is. Were this effect allowed during 
the process of manufacture, the cells might become sealed 
up, and the work stopped. The bees are chemists, as well 
as geometricians, by instinct. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
PART THIRD. 


“To study history ts to study literature. The biography of a nation 
embraces all its works.” ROBERT ARIS WILLMOTT. 


BROKEN ENGLISH, 1150-1250. 


HE period under discussion is said to extend from 
1150 to 1250, but it is necessary to be exceedingly 
guarded in making divisions of this kind. We have already 
remarked that changes in language and literature have not 
been sudden, but so gradual that no exact dates can be said 
to mark them. Still, it is none the less profitable to make 
such divisions. The traveler at Cape Horn may say that 
his eastern view is over the Atlantic, and his western over 
the Pacific, without being called upon to point out the 
exact line that divides the two oceans. He may speak, too, 
of the marked difference between them, without being able 
to demonstrate from a single spot that the one is more tran- 
quil than the other. 

So, looking over English literature, we may speak of 
changes and periods, though no more able to point to exact 
dividing lines. Nay, more. We must lay down lines of 
demarcation, though we know the periods have no more 
definite bounds than the great oceans have. The stormy 
Atlantic sweeping around the Cape is quieted into the tran- 
quil Pacific. So also in the onward sweep of time one 
historic and one literary period merges into another, but 
exactly when, we cannot say. 

When William the Norman assumed the government of 
England in 1066, he found religion and learning in a state 
of decay, though the Church, which ought to have fostered 
both, had sound foundations and large endowments. The 
scholastics were in considerable vigor in France ; and it was 
quite natural that William should introduce his favorites 
among them to English sees. Thus the spiritual care of his 
people devolved upon men who were not able to sympathize 
with the natives of the soil—in many cases they could not 
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even converse with them. Under the King’s fostering care, 
these ecclesiastics were able to adorn England with such 
rich and costly edifices as the cathedrals of Canterbury, 
Rochester, Norwich, and Worcester; but, at the same time, 
they were restrained from acquiring much civil power. 

The succeeding Norman sovereigns were by no means 
equal to the first, and many evils that appear to have grown 
up gradually culminated in the reign of Stephen, the last of 
the line. This reign, in the language of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, “ perhaps contains the most perfect condensation of 
the ills of feudality to be found in history.” We cannot 
dwell upon these here, and need only say that the reign of 
Stephen was a time of civil and religious oppression, caus- 
ing turmoil and discord. 

About here the period of Broken English begins, at the 
end of Norman rule, when in 1154 the first of the Planta- 
genets ascended the throne. It ends very near the date of 
the first meeting of the representatives of the people in 
something like the House of Commons in 1258. It includes 
the exciting times when the Crusades, which so thoroughly 
agitated Europe, affected England; and it is marked by 
interesting social movements, which, in the times of Edward 
III., and still more in the reign of Richard II., assumed an 
importance which we shall have occasion to remark as we 
proceed. 

Henry II., the first Plantagenet, reigned from 1154 to 
1189. The reign of Richard I. followed from 1189 to 1199. 
This sovereign, the celebrated Coeur de Lion (or Lion- 
hearted), could not speak English, was engaged in the Cru- 
sades, or in other foreign wars for almost the whole of his 
reign, and was only for eight months in the country he 
ruled, during the ten years of his reign. He was succeeded 
by John from 1199 to 1216, and by Henry III. from 1216 to 
1272. The last mentioned attempted to abolish the Magna 
Charta, which had been forced from his father, John; but 
the people frustrated his design, and imprisoned him. This 
led to the assembling of the commons with the ‘nobles in 
1258, when the national rights were again confirmed. 

During the reigns of the Normans the Teutonic language 
of England had been in a state of conflict with the Romanic 
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language of the conquerors, and by the time the Planta- 
genets assumed authority the effects were becoming appa- 
rent in what Dr. Craik calls the “ First Great Revolution 
in our Language.” This was the change from a synthetic 
to an analytic form. 

By a synthetic language is meant one in which inflections 
are effected by adding letters or syllables to the root. This 
is the case with Latin, Greek, and other languages of com- 
plicated inflections. It was originally the case with our 
own speech. ; 

An analytic language, on the other hand, is one in which 
these terminal distinctions are more or less abandoned; 
and in which the inflections indicating case, tense, mood, 
gender, etc., are made by means of particles or auxiliaries. 
In the process of time English has so changed that nearly 
one-half of its vocabulary is monosyllabic, and its gramma- 
tical relations are almost all expressed analytically. The 
language is therefore simpler. Take the definite article as 
an example. Originally it had twenty forms, there being a 
different one in the masculine, feminine, and neuter of each 
of five cases. These are now reduced to one. The verbs 
were very much more complicated. 

The changes marking this revolution have been repre- 
sented as follows: 

-I. The artificial distinction of gender, and its consequent 
effect upon declension, was superseded by the natural distinc- 
tion of sex. 

2. The agreement of the adjective with the noun was 
no longer rigidly preserved. 

3. The inflection of nouns, as a system, was virtually at an 
end, though occasional instances remained. 

4. The verbal inflections were reduced in number, and 
rendered less distinctive. 

5. The government of prepositions became irregular and 
uncertain. 

6. Prefixes and suffixes were struck off, shortened or 
softened. Thus gehaten became y-haten or thote; ge-macod, 
became maked ; ge-clipod, y-clept, and finally clept. 

It has been asserted that during the period under discus- 
sion other languages besides English were experiencing the 
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change from a synthetic to an analytic state, and whether it 
be true or not, we find as we study the subject that most 
European languages have, at some time, felt the influence of 
the others. Thus the origin of many well-defined changes is 
dificult to trace. It is not proved that the Norman 
monarchs of England ever used any other than negative 
means to make their own speech take the place of English. 
They gave the force of their example in favor of using 
French in England, because, forsooth, they could not speak 
English. Their courtiers and the ecclesiastics did the same 
thing, for the like reason. Thus, with or without design, 
two languages were in conflict upon the same ground. The 
Romanic had all the advantages that its use by the noble 
conquerors could give it—the Teutonic had actual possession 
of the soil, was embalmed in the people’s literature, and, 
what is more important, had a strong hold upon the affec- 
tions of the people themselves. Thus, though English, could 
not be dispossessed entirely of its position, it was not only 
possible, but it was to be expected that it should be disinte- 
grated—that its form should be broken up, as we have seen 
it was. New words were also introduced. 

Grimm says, “The Saxon forms soon dropped away 
because they did not suit the new roots, and the genius of 
the language from having to deal with the words in a 
rude state was induced to neglect the inflection of the native 
ones.” 

The letter s became about this time the sole mark of the 
plural in English words. It had previously been one among 
several. This may be one of the signs of the Norman influ- 
ence, but, however that is, the social and political circum- 
stances of England were much influenced by France, and 
they had their counterpart in the condition of the language 
and literature. 

English literature was now waning, and the written form 
of the language probably gave way to the colloquial, which 
was analytic long before. 

Literature was now almost exclusively cultivated in those 
monastic establishments to which the scholastics loved to 
resort, and which the Norman monarchs loved to foster. 
There was in these buildings one apartment appropriated 
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to the writers and their sometimes very costly manuscripts. 
It was furnished with chairs, tables and desks. There were 
inks of various colors, and pens of primitive appearance. In 
fact all the literary conveniences of the time were grouped 
in this room, which was called the Scriptorium. The name 
was Latin, and so was much of the writing that was done in 
it. Such Latin records often took the form of chronicles, like 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of the British Kings, but 
they hardly belong to English literature. 

Let us concentrate our attention upon three productions 
of the period. The first, written about the year 1200, is 
entitled Layamon’s Brut, and is a chronicle of Britain from 
the arrival of Brutus—to whom the title refers—to the death 
of Cadwalader in 689. The author, who studied upon the 
bank of the Severn, at Ernley, says that ‘it came to him 
in mind that he would of England tell the noble deeds. 
Layamon began his journey wide over the land, and procured 
the noble books which he took for pattern. He took the 
English book that Saint Bede made. Another he took in 
Latin that Saint Albin made, and the fair Austin who 
brought baptism in hither. The third book he took that a 
French clerk made, whose name was Wace. Layamon laid 
down these books and turned the leaves. He beheld them 
lovingly. May the Lord be merciful to him! Pen he took 
with fingers, and he wrote a book-skin and the true word set 
together, and the three books compressed into one.’ The 
compression of these three books resulted in a poem of thirty 
thousand lines. Among the words used the following are 
interesting: Formeste, foremost; uncud, unknown; ?-coren, 
chosen; ine-bern, child; hered-men, courtiers, from hired, a 
family, or court; aud weg, whey. The last word in its 
two torms shows the change from the natural arrangement 
of its two first letters to the present artificial style. 

The Ormulum next demands our notice. Dr. Marsh 
considers it in some respects the most important philological 
monument of the period. Dr. R. Meadows White, who 
edited the Ormulum in 1852, describes it as “A series of 
homilies in an imperfect state, composed in metre without 
alliteration, and, except in a few cases, also without rhyme; 
the subject of the homilies being supplied by those portions 
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of the New Testament which were read in the daily service 
of the church.” The author was Orm, or Ormin, “a canon 
regular of the order of St. Augustine,” as he tells us, and he 
composed the work in English, at the request of brother 
Walter, for the spiritual improvement of his countrymen. 

His plan is to paraphrase the lesson of the daily service, and 
then to expound it, in doing which he borrows frequently 
from St. Augustine and Alfric, and occasionally from 
the venerable Bede. The spelling of this author presents a 
principle of pronunciation which is very interesting. Pine 
is written g7m, and pin is written fzum, and thus the consonant 
is doubled after a short vowel in a way that obtains some- 
what at the present time. This habit of spelling gives the 
Ormulum an antique appearance, though the style is simple 
and easy. Brother Ormin cautions transcribers to follow his 
spelling exactly— 


And tat he looke well that he 
(And that he look well that he), 
An bookstaff write tweis 
(A letter write twice), 
Eywhere then it upo this book 
(Wherever then it upon this book) 
Is written o that wise 
(Is written on that wise), 
For he ne may nought elies 
(For he may not else), 
On English writen right te word 
(In English write right the word). 


Searching still in the monkish haunts we find our last 
specimen of the literature of this period in a prose composi- 
tion called Zhe Ancren Riwle. Ancren is a contraction 
of Ancrena, and the title signifies a rule or guide for the 
nuns or anchoresses. The work is a treatise on the duties of 
monastic life, originally written in English and subsequently 
translated into Latin. The work of an ecclesiastic, it con- 
tains, as would be expected, a greater number of Latin 
words than a layman would have used. It exhibits the 
language in a state of transition. The inflections and conju- 
gations are somewhat simplified, but not entirely ignored. 
The work is also interesting, as showing that the homogeneity 
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of the language was beginning to pass away, the infusion of 
foreign words, indicating the approach of the composite 
stage of English, which marks what Dr. Craik calls the 
Second Great Revolution, completed in the fourteenth 
century. ARTHUR GILMAN. 





VISIBLE SPEECH. 


II. 


‘© THE fundamental principle of Visible Speech,” 


says Mr. Bell, “is that all relations of sound are 
symbolized by relations of form. Each organ and each 
mode of organic action concerned in the production or 
modification of sound has its appropriate symbol, and all 
sounds of the same nature produced at different parts of the 
mouth are represented by a single symbol turned in a 
direction corresponding to the organic position.” 

1. CLASSIFICATION. — The rudimentary, or interjectional 
sounds, the mere uttering of breath or voice unmodified out- 
side of the throat-passage, have a place in this system, in 
fact lie at the basis of all the consonant and vowel letters. 
The common “h” is the only example of this class which 
we hear in English speech. This system provides for every 
possible sound, whether known to be an element of speech 
or not, so that it is perfectly easy for one who understands 
the system thoroughly to write or read a grunt, a growl, 
clearing the throat, a shudder, all varieties of breathing, and 
by the use of consonant symbols, snoring, sneezing, and 
even a kiss. 

Visible Speech classes the regular elements of speech as 
consonants, glides and vowels. Glides are the transitional 
sounds, between consonants and vowels, heard in the last 
element of the diphthongs “I, oy, ow;” what Dr. Rush calls 
the “ vanish.” 

We will enter more minutely into the details of the classi 
fication of consonants, the most numerous class, as a specimen 
of the whole. The consonants are divided, according to the 
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part of the mouth where they are formed, into the four gene- 
ral classes following: those produced (a) by the dack of the 
tongue; (4) by the front of the tongue; (c) by the point of 
the tongue ; (d) by the “gs. There are four mixed classes, 
(e) produced by the simultaneous action of the back of the 
tongue and the lips; the front and point of the tongue; the 
point and front of the tongue; the lips and back of the 
tongue ; the first mentioned in each pair being the more 
prominent. Thus we have eight points of consonant-forma- 
tion. At each of these points (exceptions below) the breath 
may be made to yield sound by friction or percussion in 
either of four ways; (/) by forcing the breath through a 
central aperture ; (g) by closing the centre and forcing the 
breath on both sides; (4) by a complete stoppage at one of 
the points and a release through the mouth; (z) by a similar 
stoppage and a release through the nose. 

The two last are not applicable to the mixed positions. 
Hence we have in all twenty-four consonants: 

S&S xX. «@ _ 4 x S32 = @& 

[Points of contact.] [Modes of formation.] [Mixed positions.] [Closed formations.] 

The consonants thus far mentioned are all whispered or 
voiceless. They may each be pronounced with voice, (7) that 
is with a murmur in the throat, such as constitutes the dif- 
ference between f and J,sand z. This distinction of voice- 
less and voiced consonants doubles the number, giving us 
forty-eight cardinal consonants, which are sufficient for 
ordinary purposes. Then there are slight modifications of 
these radicals; when the consonant is pronounced slightly 
forward or back of the regular position; (this distinction 
gives us twenty-four points of formation instead of eight ;) 
the other modifications are such additional ones as the 
nasal, (through nose and mouth simultaneously ;) the trill, 
(vibratory ;) the hold, (prolongation of sound ;) and a com- 
plete list of possible modifications, most of which do not 
enter into speech. 


2. NOMENCLATURE.—We give, as. before, the consonant- 
scheme as an example of the whole, using the same letters 
as in the preceding paragraphs. 

The ,four points of consonant-formation are designated as 
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(a) Back; (4) Front; (c) Point; (d) Lip. The mixed 
varieties (¢) are designated by the word mixed added to the 
organic name ; Back-mixed, Front-mixed, Point-mixed, Lip- 
mixed. 

The four modes of formation are called: (f) [Primary ;] 
(g) Divided ; (4) Shut; (7) Nasal. The word frimary is 
always omitted, being understood from the organic name. 
The addition of voice is indicated by the word voice, (7) 
The modifiers are: zuner, outer, close, open, trill, nasal, hold, 
and several others, all of which have a precise and invariable 
meaning. ; 

To name any consonant, mention its point of formation, its 
mode of formation, and voice last of all. At what point the 
modifiers are to be named, is not mentioned, but it would 
seem most natural to use them as adjectives before the rest 
of the name. 


We give some examples of naming sounds on this plan: 
p as in pea, Lip-Shut; 4 as in bee, Lip-Shut-Voice; 
m as in me, ‘Lip-Nasal-Voice; ¢ as in tea, Point-Shut; 
¢ as pronounced by the Irish in ¢ree, the tongue touching 
the edges of the teeth instead of the upper gum, Outer 
Point-Shut; 7 as in lea, Point-Divided-Voice; 7 as in 
ray, Point-Voice; 7-7-r as in r-r-r-evenge, (heard on the 
stage,) Trilled Point-Voice ; 2% or s as in pleasure, Front- 
Mixed-Divided-Voice ; g as in go, Back-Shut-Voice; ug as 
in sing, Back-Nasal-Voice. 


4. NOTATION.—The basis of the consonant-signs is an arc 
of 270°, like a Gothic letter C. This, turned in the four 
directions Cc 1?) oO 3 
denotes Back, Front, Point, Lip. 

The mixed signs are formed by bending the ends of the 
radical sign back until it assumes somewhat the shape of an 
“eye” (for hooking). This turns in each direction for 
“ back-mixed, front-mixed, point-mixed, lip-mixed.” 

The radical sign unchanged indicates the primary conso- 
nant. The divided signs have a cleft at the point opposite 
the ‘opening, like that in the back of the figure 3. The 
mixed-divided signs have this cleft together with the curled 
ends. The shut signs have the opening shut by a straight 
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line, which for distinctness projects a little at each end. 
The nasal signs are shut partly by the straight line, partly 
by a double curve or line of beauty which is the nasal 
symbol. 

The symbol of voice is a straight line added in the form 
of a radius drawn to the middle point of the arc. 

The modifiers follow the consonants, or, where the modi- 
fied sound is a regular element of speech, are incorporated 
with them. ; 

The vowels are all formed with a straight-line stem hooked 
at either or both ends, and extending above or below 
the line of consonants, so that it is easy to distinguish the 
vowels, and hence the number of syllables. 

The appearance of the printing is neat and uniform, 
though doubtless improvements will be made in the forms, 
the general principles being unchanged. 

We can only hope that this imperfect sketch may call the 
attention of some readers to this novel and beautiful system. 
Even if it be considered utterly impracticable as a writing- 
system, its analysis of sounds and vocal exercises will amply 
repay any teacher for its examination. 


CHARLES E, SPRAGUE, 





HOT SUMMERS. 


PPLETON’S JouRNAL gives the following account 
of remarkably hot summers: 

In 1132 the earth cracked by reason of the heat, the wells 
and streams.in Alsace all dried up, and the bed of the river 
Rhine was dry. In 1152 the heat was so great that sand 
exposed to the sun’s rays was hot enough to cook eggs. In 
1160 great numbers of soldiers in the campaign against 
Bela died from the heat. In 1276 and 1277 crops of hay and 
oats failed completely. In 1303 and 1304 a man could have 
crossed, dry-shot, over the rivers Seine, Loir, Rhine, and 
Danube. In 1393 and 1394 a multitude of animals perished 
by the heat, which was so great that the harvest dried up.: 
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In 1440 the heat was extraordinary. In 1538, 1539, 1540, and 
1541 all the rivers were nearly dried up. In 1556 there was 
a great drought which extended over nearly the whole 
of Europe. In 1615 and 1616 there was, in Italy, France, 
and the Netherlands, an overpowering heat. In 1648 there 
were fifty-eight consecutive days of extreme heat. 1678 was 
very hot, as were the first three years of the eighteenth 
century. 

In 1718 it did not rain from April until October! The 
growing grain was burned, the rivers dried up, and the 
theatres (but wherefore is not stated) were closed by 
command of the police. The thermometer showed thirty- 
six degrees Reaumer, equal to one hundred and thirteen 
degrees Fahrenheit. In irrigated gardens the fruit trees 
bloomed twice. in 1723 and 1724 there was great heat. 
The summer of 1746 was hot and dry, the growing grain 
being calcined. It did not rain for months. 1748, 1754, 
1760, 1767, 1778, and 1788 were years in which the summers 
were extremely hot. In the famous comet year—1811—the 
summer was warm, and the wine produced that year was 
very precious. In 1818 the theatres had to be closed on 
account of the heat, the highest temperature being thirty- 
five Reaumer, or one hundred and twelve Fahrenheit. 
During the three days of the revolution of July in 1830, the 
thermometer stood at thirty-six degrees Centigrade, about 
ninety-seven Fahrenheit. In 1832, during the uprising of 
the 5th and 6th of July, the temperature was about the 
same. 





THE GERMAN SOLDIERS AT DRILL. 


as HE discipline and daily routine of exercise for the 


Prussian army is, to all foreigners, a source of 
never-ending wonder. The early morning is devoted to 
cleansing the quarters, and correcting any irregularities 
which may have arisen out of the previous day’s duties. 
Later in the forenoon the hours are given.to study—arithme- 
tic, geography, geometry, theory and practice of military 
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science; and cven singing is not neglected. Great im- 
portance is attached to the studies of the soldiers, and, by 
attaining a certain advancement in knowledge, each one, 
after satisfactory examination, can shorten his term of service 
from one to two years. In the afternoon of each day the 
bodily culture is attended to, and this consists not only 
of purely military drill, but also of every variety of physical 
exercise, calculated to add either strength or suppleness to 
the human form—running, leaping, vaulting, balancing, 
bayonet exercise, lifting, shooting, bending, altogether such 
an innumerable variety of movements that no muscle of the 
body is without its daily exercise. These squad drills 
are followed by. company and regimental parades, and 
at short intervals by grand field movements of brigades and 
divisions, and these once or twice a year by grand army 
movements with mock battles. I have not been fortunate 
enough to witness any of their grand tactics, but the exer- 
cises in detail by company, batalion, squadron or battery, 
and in particular the artillery movements seem to me to 
be as near perfection as patience and practice can make 
them.” 





WILHELMSHOEHE, NAPOLEON'S NEW 
RESIDENCE. 


ING WILLIAM of Prussia has designated, as the 

residence of Napoleon, one of the most delightful re- 
sorts of royalty in Germany, more so on account of its fine 
location and beautiful park than its palace. The most 
remarkable features of the palace are the fine cascade, 
fountains, and other water-works, deservedly ranked among 
the finest of Europe, and in some respects surpassing those 
of Versailles near Paris. The mountain side upon which 
they are located, situated about three miles from the City 
of Cassell, is about twelve hundred feet in height, and 
crowned with a huge structure called the Giant's Castle, 
from the centre of which rises a pyramid ninety-six feet 
high, supporting a statue of Hercules. This bronze figure, 
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full thirty feet high, represents Hercules leaning on a club, 
having standing-room inside for six or eight persons. The 
castle covers the reservoir containing the waters, which on 
Sundays and feté days are tumbled down an incline plane 
of three hundred yards, with a width of forty feet, broken at 
distances of fifty yards with small basins, the whole 
constructed of solid masonry, bearing a remarkable grotto- 
like and antique appearance. At the foot, the water is 
gathered again to pass through an aqueduct that looks like 
a relic from ancient Rome, and finally shoots up in a stream 
of twelve inches thickness to a height of one hundred and 
ninety-feet. 

In the park, which has some of the finest walks and culti- 
vated woods to be seen anywhere, are a number of other 
trifles for the pastime of royalty, such as a ruin built in 
exact imitation of a dilapidated castle of the middle ages; 
also, an extensive green-house with floral attractions from 
all climes, and statues and fountains innumerable. 

All this was built by order of Duke Carl of Hesse Cassel, 
at the beginning of the last century, with a desire to 
construct something which had not its equal in the world. 
Up to 1866 it was used by his descendants as a summer 
residence, but the German war of that year left it in the 
hands of the Prussians, who now find it of some use; for in 
this retired, yet charmingly beautiful spot, his recent 
Imperial Majesty will have a fit place to meditate over past 
grandeur and human follies. 


-¢<a> 
_>-s> 





NATIONAL STATISTICS OF EDUCATION. 


HE Bureau of Education, through Commissioner John 
Eaton, Jr., has just published a “ Circular of Informa- 
tion” of seventy pages, containing the most important 
statistics of Education in the United States, and the names 
and post-offices of all the executive school officers in the 
United States. It was called forth by the great demand for 
educational statistics which has grown up with the growth 
of the school system of the several States. Some of the 
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facts presented are not particularly complimentary to our 
vaunted pre-eminence in wide-spread diffusion of popular 
education. For instance, the majority in the last general 
election was 309,723; had less than one-fifth of the illiterate 
voters combined, they could have determined the election. 
The non-reading and writing voters outnumbered the majo- 
rities in seventeen States. The financial value to our coun- 
try of a high standard of education is illustrated by statistics 
of its relations to the Post Office Department. Taking the 
standard of New England as a basis, the same use of post- 
office facilities throughout the country would not only 
make up the five millions of annual deficit, but would create 
a surplus of seven millions of income, which would allow 
of a reduction of one-third in the letter postage. On this 
point Commissioner Eaton says: 

“ The Government is, in a sense, taxing the literate or 
reading population of the entire country to furnish postal 
facilities to those who are illiterate or cannot read and 
write. Indeed, the tax falls doubly on New England and 
middle States, comparing by sections. The first pay more 
postage than the average cost per capita, and they secondly 
pay by tax the largest share of the $5,000,000 of deficit. If 
the entire population in all sections yielded the same postal 
income—that is, 87-7 cents per capita, as the population of 
New England—the Post Office Department would have 
no deficit, but be self-supporting, and yield a surplus of 
$7,816,596 (26,25 7,000—$18,440,404), or enable us to run the 
Post Office Department with present expense and reduce 
postage one-third. The total ($18,440,404.90) of the expenses 
column (Auditor’s Post Office Report), divided by the total 
population in 1860 (11,149,803), gives 58.6 cents—say, for 
convenience sake, 49 cents—as the average per capita 
which it costs to run the Post Office Department. But 
there is in the New England States an excess over the 
average per capita, in the middle States a per capita excess 
of 19 cents, and in the North-western States a per capita 
excess of 9.4 cents, while the Coast Planting States fall 36.6 
cents below the average per capita cost, and the Central 
Slave States fall 35.9 cents below the average per capita 
cost, and Texas falls to 40.9 cents below. 
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The statistics of illiteracy in the Southern States are . 
sufficient commentary on the depressing influence which 
slavery has exerted on popular education. Of adults not 
able to read and write, Alabama has 228,152; Florida, 
32,795; Georgia, 240,193; Kentucky, 161,370; Louisiana, 
195,991; Mississippi, 219,487; Missouri, 104,911; North 
Carolina, 210,397; South Carolina, 193,561; Tennessee, 
183,805 ; and Virginia, 303,015 ; while in the whole country 
there are 2,952,239 adults who can neither read nor write. 
A large proportion of these are colored people who have 
been in a state of slavery. The greatest percentage of illite- 
rate persons is in Mississippi, where it is 60.85. The per- 
centage of illiteracy is the smallest in New Hampshire, 
where in every 100 there are only 2.26 persons who are 
unable to read and write. The next best educated States 
come in the following order: Maine, Connecticut, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Vermont, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
New York, Kansas, Rhode Island, Iowa, and Massachusetts. 

The per capita of Internal Revenue paid is—in the 
Middle States, $4.62 ; North-western States, $4.30; Central 
Slave States, $2.81 ; Coast-planting States, $9.08.” 

There is a table showing the per centage of the Prussian 
conscript who can neither read nor write as compared with 
the French. In the former it is 3.81, while among the latter 
it is 30.5, showing that in Prussia education is very general. 
More attention has of late years been given to collecting 
information in regard to education ; and it is gradually being 
classified and arranged so as to be useful. The statistics 
now in process of collection are upon the comparative 
method by which they are rendered in the highest degree 
useful. The Bureau of Education, with its power of inter- 
national communication with other countries in relation to 
their educational facilities, will doubtless be able to collect 
a vast amount of information not usually within the reach 
of statisticians ; and, with this as a basis, we ought to see a 
material acceleration of our educational progress at no dis- 
tant period. One drawback to sound advancement in this 
direction is the idea so firmly fixed in the popular mind that 
the United States are immeasurably ahead of all other 
nationalities in the diffusion of popular education. Compa- 
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rative statistics will show approximatively, if not exactly, 
the true status of our schools, and the condition of our 
adult population educationally. Illinois, for instance, con- 
tains nearly 60,000 adults who can neither read nor write; 
while Massachusetts contains nearly 47,000 of the same 
class; and other States, with high pretensions in educa- 
tional matters, are in no better condition. If all the illiterate 
adults in the United States were collected into one locality 
of the country, they would make a State larger in popula- 
tion than Pennsylvania, plentifully supplied with the 
schools, academies, colleges, and universities that we have 
not yet built, and with the public libraries that have not yet 
been founded.—WNational Era. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EW HAVEN.—The Report of the Board of Educa. 
tion for the year ending Sept. 1, 1870, shows that 
the number of children between the ages of four and six- 
teen years was 9,936; number registered during the year 
was 6,878 ; average number belonging, 5,818; average daily 
attendance, after deducting absences, 5,502. The total expen- 
ditures for the year were $192,215 92, of which $84,568 25 
were for teachers’ salaries, and $62,744 65 in payment of 
debt. The real estate owned by the School District is 
worth, at the original cost, $251,298. The district is now 
entirely out of debt. Special attention is given to drawing, 
as taught by Prof. Louis Bail. 


AUBURN, N. Y.—The School Census gives the number 
of children between the ages of five and twenty-one years 
as 4,181, of whom 2,775, or about 66 per cent., were regis- 
tered as having attended school some part of the year. 
The number of schools was five, together with the high 
school and the orphan asylum. The expenditures during 
the year, $29,184 67 ; $19,482 54 for teachers’ wages. Num- 
ber of teachers employed, 41, of whom 35 were females. 
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Mr. E. A. Charlton, principal of the High School and secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, sends us a very interesting 
annuai report, in which an account is given of the establish- 
ment of the system of public schools in Auburn, and a 
general statement of the present condition of education. 
Satisfactory progress has been made during the year. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—A report of the condition of the 
Public Schools of the city of Savannah and county of Chat- 
ham for the year ending July 29, 1879, gives some interest- 
ing statistics. The number of pupils enrolled was 1,754; 
average number in schools, 1,245; average in attendance, 
1,077; number of teachers, 40, five of whom are employed 
in the county schools, which have 150 pupils. Expendi- 
tures for the year, $29,971 46, $24,878 80 being for salaries. 


TROY, N. Y.—From the Manual of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the school year beginning March, 1870, we learn that 
the number of licensed teachers during the past year was 123 ; 
schools, 39; children between the ages of five and twenty- 
one, 16,700; whole number of children taught, 10,420; 
average number belonging, 5,521 ; average daily attendance, 
4,960; estimated value of school property, $215,000; total 
expenditures, $102,941 83; average cost of tuition for each 
pupil registered, $9 24; for each pupil in average daily 
attendance, $12 08. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—There are forty-one teachers em- 
ployed in the Public Schools, and about 2,200 children in 
attendance. The number between the ages of four and 
twenty is 4,273. The average cost of tuition for each 
during the past year a fraction over $12. 





HALL’s JOURNAL OF HEALTH says: “If a man will give 
himself sleep enough, and will eat enough nutritious food at 
proper intervals, and will spend two or three hours in the 
open air each day, he may study and work and write until 
he is as gray as a thousand rats, and will still be young in 
mental vigor and clearness.” 
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MISCELLANEA. 


ROGRESS.—Something new has happened under the 

Oriental sun. A normal school for the education of 
Turkish girls, for the special purpose of training them to be 
teachers of their own sex, has just been opened in the most 
Turkish portion of the Turkish capital, under the very 
shadow of the great mosque of Saint Sophia. 


PHILOLOGY has lost another of its leaders, Dr. Reinhold 
Klotz. Born in 1807, he was attached to the University of 
Leipsic ever since 1831 as Professor of Classical Philosophy, 
and after the death of Gottfried Hermann, co-director oF the 


Philological Seminary. His numerous editions of classical 
writers are justly famous, but he has also done no small 
service to science by the “ Jahrbucher fur Philologie und 
Padagogik,” which he founded, together with J. C. Jahn, 
in 1831. 

GEN. HOWARD says that within two years he expects to 
see one thousand students at Howard University, Washing- 


ton. It commenced three years ago with five students ; it 
has now over four hundred. 


THE UNIVERSITY of Vienna has decided to admit women 
to all the advantages of its medical school, and two female 
students have already availed themselves of the privilege. 


THE first movement towards education in Newark was 
made Nov. 21, 1675, by the following act :—“ The Town’s 
Men have liberty to see if they can find a competent Num- 
ber of Scholars and accommodations for a School Master, 
within the Town.” 

It was not contemplated in this act to establish a free 
school, but the consent of the town was in those days 
requisite for any purpose. The townsmen made the bargain 
and the people made up the money, Feb. 7, 1676. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE has seventy-six new students. Its 
Grammar School has one hundred and eighty, most of 
whom are preparing for college. 


GEOLOGICAL HALL, Rutgers College, will be commenced 
very soon. The President has raised $120,000, and is still 
prosecuting his labors as Committee on Subscriptions. He 
purposes to get at least $40,000 more—$30,000 for a,chapel, 
and $10,000 for a lectureship. This $40,000 he intends 
getting this centennial year—extending to ’71 Commence- 
ment. 
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AIMLESS EDUCATION.—Here is a rich man’s son, who has 
been educated at great expense and pains, who has gradu- 
ated from college, and has come out a gentleman. He has 
studied, not with a view of fitting himself for any avocation 
in life, but with the view of being a gentleman. He reads, 
not for the sake of knowing anything, but for the sake of 
being a gentleman. Soon his father breaks down; and he, 
when he is about twenty-five years old, finds himself a poor 
man’s son, and dependent on his own exertions. And he 
says to himself—* What shall I do for a living?” He asks 
his feet, and his feet say—‘‘ I do not know.” He asks his 
hands, and they say—“ I do not know.” He asks his head, 
and it says—“ I never learnt anything how about to get a 
living.” There is but one man that can befriend this poor 
wretch, and that is the sexton. Could anything be more 
useless than such a person? Could there be anything more 
pitiable than such histories? And yet they are happening 
every day. 


Four students have been dismissed from Princeton for 
attempting to “smoke out” a freshman. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Edwarps, of Hagerstown, Md., has been 
chosen President, and the Rev. Mr. Wightman, of Green- 
castle, Pa., Vice-President of Wilson College. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE draws its support from twenty-nine 
States. 

Says JEAN PAUL RICHTER: “To ensure modesty, I 
would advise the educating of the sexes together ; for two 
boys will preserve twelve girls, or two girls twelve boys, 
innocent, amid winks, jokes, and improprieties, merely by 
that instinctive sense which is the forerunner of matured 
modesty. But I will guarantee nothing in a school where 
girls are alone together, and still less where boys are.” 


“ THE entering class of Cornell University was very de- 
ficient in English Grammar.” May not the same be said 
too truthfully of the entering class of every one of our col- 
leges? 


THE volunteer labor corps of Cornell contains one hun- 
dred students. Thus far these students have carried off a 
majority of the prizes. 

FABER’S SPEAKING MACHINE is attracting attention in 
Germany. It pronounces each letter distinctly, and even 
laughs and sings. Gérman philologists have heretofore 
declared it impossible to imitate the letter I (as pronounced 
in German) by artificial means, but this machine speaks the 
word Mississippi very plainly. 
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Pror. E. P. Evans has “ resigned” his position in Michi- 
gan University, and has gone to Europe. Careful notes of 
the lectures of famous German Professors may enable him 
to publish a new and original book on his return. 


IT is said too that “Professor” James Worman has 
“resigned” from the Drew Theological Seminary. 


THE corner stone of the University of the Pacific was laid 
a few days since at San Jose. Gentlemen and ladies 
receive the same instruction in this college. Twenty-four 
young ladies have already graduated as mistress of sci- 
ences. 


A COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER thus describes a money 
lender: “He serves you in the present tense; he lends 
you in the conditional mood ; keeps you in the subjunctive ; 
and ruins you in the future.” 


JAMES II., when Duke of York, made a visit to Milton, 
out of curiosity. In the course of conversation, the Duke 
said to the poet that he thought his blindness was a judg- 
ment upon him, because he had written against Charles a 
the Duke’s father. Milton replied: “If your Highness 
thinks that misfortunes are indices of the wrath of Heaven, 
what must you think of your father’s most tragic end? I 
have lost only my eyes; he lost his head.” 


AT a school in the north of England, during a lesson on 
the animal kingdom, the teacher put the following question: 
“Can any boy name me an animal of the order of Dentata, 
that is a front-toothless animal?’ A boy, whose face 
beamed with pleasure at the prospect of a good mark, 
replied: “I can.” “ Well, what is the animal?” “My 
grand-mother,” replied the boy, in great glee. 


“ DEFINE the difference in meaning between experimental 
philosophy and natural philosophy,” said a schoolmaster to 
one of the most forward of his pupils. ‘“ Why, sir,” replied 
the boy, “experimental philosophy is our asking you to 
give us a half holiday, and natural philosophy is your say- 
ing: “ Don’t you wish you may get it ?” 

A LADY asked a pupil at a public examination of a Sunday 
school: “ What was the sin of the Pharisees?” “Eating 
camels, marm,” quickly replied the child. She had read the 
Pharisees “ strained at gnats and swallowed camels.” 


“ Wuart is the chief use of bread ?” asked an examiner at 
a school exhibition. “The chief use of bread?” answered 
the urchin, apparently astonished at the simplicity of the 
inquiry. ‘“ Why, to spread butter and molasses on.” 
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WE have never known a finer specimen of the retort 
courteous, than is found in the following colloquy between 
a dramatic author anda critic. Of course it happened in 
Paris : Author— Sir, you have ‘cut up’ my play, while at 
the same time you are not capable of writing a single scene 
of it yourself.” Critic—“ Pardon me, my dear sir; in the 
courts, the jury which condemns the criminal is not obliged 
to have committed the crime.” 


IT is expected that the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTH- 
LY will begin its Eighth volume enlarged in size, improved 


in appearance and in matter. Its subscription price will be 
TWO DOLLARS. 





SCIENTIFIC. 


ENSITIVE FLAmeEs.—Flames are frequently extremely 

sensitive to certain sounds. At an instrumental con- 
cert the gaslights often vibrate in unison with certain pulsa- 
tions of the sound which they seem to select. This is most 
noticeable when the pressure of gas is so great that the 
flame is on the verge of flaring, and the vibration of the 
sound-wave is sufficient, as it were, to “ push over the pre- 
cipice.” If we turn on the gas, in a common fish-tail 
burner, we reach a point where a shrill whistle will produce 
the same effect as increased pressure of the gas, and cause 
the jet to thrust out long quivering flames. Mr. Barrett, 
of London, describes a peculiar jet which was so “ sensitive 
that it would tremble and cower at a hiss, like a human 
being, and even beat time to the ticking of a watch.” 


SINGING FLAMES.—If we lower a glass tube over a small 
jet of gas, we soon reach a point where the flame leaps 
spontaneously into song. it first the sound seems far 
remote, but gradually approaches until it bursts into a wild 
scream that is almost intolerable. The length of the tube 
and the size of the jet determine the pitch of the note. If 
we raise the tube to a point where it is just ready to sing, 
we shall find that it will respond to the voice when the 
proper note is. struck. The flame, owing to the friction at 
the mouth of the pipe, is thrown into vibration. The air in 
the tube, being heated, rises, and not only vibrates in unison 
with the jet, but, like the organ-pipe, selects the tone which 


is adapted to its length, and, in part, governs the pulsation 
of the flame. 
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PROF. GUMBEL, of Munich, has been examining micro- 
scopically the limestone of various ages, including that from 
the chalk and the Potsdam and Trenton of the Silurian. 
With these he has compared the deep-sea ooze taken up in 
the late dredging expeditions. He finds in all these cases 
the peculiar minute coccoliths and other remains of an 
extremely simple structure which now exists in the depths 
of the ocean; so that it seems to be proved that the same 
sort of ooze existed at the dawn of life on our planet at the 
bottom of the sea as is now found. 


M. DIDIERJEAN, a red-lead manufacturer in France, found 
that two of his workmen never were affected by any symp- 
tom of lead poisoning. The only peculiarity of their habits, 
that he could learn, was that they always drank milk at 
their meals at the works. H» then made the use of milk 
obligatory on the others, anc: during eighteen months has 
kept all his men free from lead disease. 


THE MEssrs. CLARK, of Cambridgeport, have recently 
made two contracts for immense telescopes of equal size 
and capacity. One is for the Naval Observatory at Wash- 
ington, and the other for Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, whose 
intended disposition of it is not yet positively known. The 


specifications for the former are for a oe instrument, 


with an object glass of twenty-six inches diameter. Its 
cost is estimated at $50,000, and it is expected that its con- 
struction will occupy about four years. 


Poisonous Sopa.—Dr. Fresenius has discovered that 
much of the soda that is used contains arsenic, and he 
traces its source through a curious history in the manufac- 
ture of this drug. Sulphuric acid is largely made use of at 
alkali works ; and this acid in turn is made extensively from 
pyrites. There are some new works of the kind started in 
the Highlands on the Hudson, where a bed of pirates has 
been found. Almost all pirates contain arsenic, which 
remains as an impurity in the acid, to be passed over into 
the carbonate of soda, when used for that purpose. As sul- 
phuric acid is used for so many things which are freely con- 
sumed by man, the discovery 1s one of no little importance, 
and it is to be hoped that manufacturers will take special 
pains to have the arsenic eliminated. 


VELOCITY OF ELECTRIC WAvES.—Prof.-Gould has found 
that the velocity of the electric waves through the Atlantic 
cables is. from 7,000 to 8,000 miles per second, and depends 
somewhat upon whether the circuit is formed by the two 
cables, or by one cable and the earth. Telegraph wires upon 
poles in the air conduct the waves with a velocity a little 
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more than double this; and it is remarked as a curious fact 
that the rapidity of the transmission increases with the dis- 
tance between the wire and the earth, or the height of the 
support. Wires buried in the earth likewise transmit 
slowly, like submarine cables. Wires upon poles but 
slightly elevated transmit signals with a velocity of 12,000 
miles per second, while those at a considerable height give 
a velocity of 16,000 or 20,000 miles. 


Muppy WATER.—Dr. Schloesing announces that muddy 
water may be instantly purified and made potable by the 
addition of one-thousandth part of chloride of calcium, or 
bicarbonate of lime, or caustic lime. This is an important 
fact to be known where muddy rivers supply the only drink, 
or where rain disturbs the wells and water courses. The 
sediment falls rapidly, and the pure water may be 
poured off. 


SOLUBLE GLass has been successfully applied on bands 
of machinery to restore elasticity and polish, and is found 
to be better adapted for the purpose than gum arabic or 
similar substances. Experiments upon the leather straps of 
a spinning jenny proved entirely satisfactory, and as liquid 
quarts or soluble glass is now largely manufactured, a fair 
trial of it is worthy the attention of our machinists. 


IT has been found that the hypossulphite of soda, which 
is now manufactured very cheaply for the use of photo- 
graphers, is much better than the common washing soda to 
wash delicate objects. It attacks neither the skin of the 
hands nor the objects to be washed, as does the common 
soda; and at the same time it is an effective bleaching 
agent, and takes out many spots better than any other sub- 
stance. 


A NEw PHOTOMETER.—A photometer, invented by M. 
Nagant, is based upon the formation of a column of liquid, 
partially opaque, which may be drawn out until the length 
is such that the light from an illuminating body ceases to be 
visible through the liquid. The length of the column, which 
completely obscures the light, starting from the point where 
the column is thinnest, gives a measure of the intensity of 
light under examination. 


DENSITY OF ELECTRICITY.—The density of electricity on 

a sphere is the same at all points of the surface; on a plate 

the density is greatest at the —: on elongated conduc- 
V 


tors it is greatest at the ends. hen the conductor ends in 
a sharp point the electrical density at the point is so great 
that it discharges itself into the air. So says Prof. Tyndall, 
and he holds i that a lightning-rod serves its purpose by 
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neutralizing the electricity of a cloud through electricity of 
the opposite kind which it conveys from the earth through 
its point. 

THE GREASE TREE.—They have in China what is known 
as the grease tree. Large forests of them grow there, and 
the oleaginous product has become an article of traffic. It 
ao from “ Notes and Queries on China and Japan” 
that this tree was not long ago imported into India, and the 
experiment of importing it there is said to have proved 
quite successful. In the Punjaub, and north-western pro- 
vinces generally, it grows as rapidly and as vigorously as in 
its native soil, and there are already thousands of trees on 
the Government plantations, yielding tons of seed, admira- 
bly adapted to a variety a commercial purposes. Dr. 
Jameson, a chemist in the Punjaub, has prepared hundred 
weights of grease from this particular tree, and has for- 
warded on trial a portion of it to the Punjaub Railway, to 
have its qualities tested in a practical manner as lubricating 
material for those parts of machinery constantly exposed to 
friction. The grease thus obtained forms an excellent 
tallow, burning with a clear, brilliant, and, what is infinitely 
more to the purpose, a white light, and at the same time 
emitting not a trace of any unpleasant odor, or of the ordi- 
nary disagreeable accompaniment of combustion—smoke. 
In view of these singular properties, a correspondent of a 
medical journal asks whether this grease tree is the same as 
the soap tree? We have seen no answer. 


THE grand aquarium to be built in Brighton, Eng., when 
completed, will make a hae? respectable miniature sea. The 
length of the structure will be 700 feet, and the width too ft. 
Boats could freely be launched on such an expanse of water, 
and one might spend days exploring the mysteries of the 
animals and plants contained within its shores. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ESSRS. G. P. Putnam & Sons, New York, have published 
a “The Life and. Voyages of Christopher Columbus,” by 
Washington Irving (condensed by the Author from his larger work), 
for students and young persons. It contains a portrait of Colum- 
bus, a map, and several unique illustrations. 325 pages, tinted paper, 
cloth binding. Also, “The Student’s Life of Washington” (con- 
densed from the larger work of Washington Irving), for young 
persons and the use of schools. It has several excellent portraits 
and illustrations, 714 pages, nicely gotten up, 
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MEssRS. ELDREDGE & BROTHER, Philadelphia, have just issued 
another volume of Chase and Stuart’s Classical Series, “ C. Sallusti 
Crispi Catalina et Jugurtha,” with explanatory notes, lexicon, etc. 
It is uniform with the former volumes of this excellent series. 329 
pages. 

Messrs. HurD & HouGuTon, New York, have published “ First 
Steps in English Literature,” by Arthur Gilman. A very neat little 
volume, in flexible covers, 231 pages. The author will be recognized 
as one of the favorite contributors to our columns. 


Messrs. LEYPOLDT & HOLT add to their series of standard educa- 
tional works Notes and Vocabulary to accompany “ Whitney’s Ger- 
man Reader.” 523 pages. 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. have published “ Elements of Astro- 
nomy,” by J. Norman Lockyer. It is well illustrated with many cuts, 
a colored representation of the solar, stellar, and nebular spectra, 
and celestial charts of the northern and southern hemispheres. 312 
pages. 

MEssrs. WILSON, HINKLE & Co., Cincinnati, have added to their 
Eclectic Educational Series ‘‘ The Elements of Natural Philosophy,” 
by Sidney A. Norton. It has 468 pages, and three hundred and fifty 
iftustrations. In mechanical execution, this book has no rival. 


MEssrS. HARPER & BROTHERS send us “ Willson’s Intermediate 
Fifth Reader.” It is on the ogee plan of the School and Family 
series—embracing, in brief, the principles of rhetoric, criticism. 
eloquence, and oratory as applied to poetry and prose. 372 pages, 
finely i lustrated. Also, ‘‘ The Mystery ot Edwin Drood,” by Charles 
Dickens. 104 pages, illustrations, paper covers, price 25 cents. 
“ Tom Brown at Oxford,” new edition, with illustrations, by Sidney 
P. Hall. 251 pages, paper, price 75 cents. 


MEssrs, CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co. have ready the xivth volume 
of their Illustrated Library of Wonders, “ Lighthouses and Light- 
ships,” a descriptive and historical account of their mode of construc- 
tion and organization, by W. H. D. Adams. 320 pages, sixty illustra- 
tions, price $1.50. 


WHITMAN PECK, New Haven, has issued a Revised Edition of his 
“ Practical Business Arithmetic,” for common schools and academies, 
including a great variety of leh age examples. Considering the 
business disability under which Mr. Peck labors in being his own 
publisher, his books so far have done well. 


oHN W. Hoyt, United States Commissioner to the Paris Univer- 
sal Exposition of 1867, has recently made a very important contribu- 
tion to our fund of general educational information concerning the 
countries represented at the Exposition of ’Sixty-Seven. His report 
fills a large volume of 368 pages. We purpose speaking of it more 
in detail at some future time. 


W. P. ATKINSON, Professor of English Literature in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has delivered an important address on 
the “ Organization of High Schools” before a sub-committee of the 
Boston School Board. Messrs. Crosby & Damrell, Boston, have 
published it. 


W. S. Brown, Dansville, N. Y., has published a little pamphlet, 
entitled “Model Lessons for Board or Slate,” for the use of primary 
teachers and parents. Price 20 cents. 





